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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter begins with an editorial cosaent on 
the current progress of foreign language individualization. Other 
iteas included are: "Practical First Steps for 
individualizing— Suggestions for Teachers Who Must Start froa 
scratch" CBonald Gougher) ; "A stateaent on Skills and Feelings: The 
Dimension of 'Depth* in Individualization" (Barl Stevick); 
"Guidelines for an Inservice Norkshop and Checklist of Learning 
Activities and Objectives" (Robert NcClennan) ; "Individualized 
Spanish for English Speakers" (Hirta Vega) • Botes of interest to 
teachers planning individualized foreign language instruction and 
bibliographic references relevant to the subject are also provided. 
<LG) 
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deterring to huftan work skills and attitudes and not to human beings 
vO themselves the ten -year Harvard project, Technology and Society, concludes 
0s that today "an individual may be obsolete and totally unaware of it." To 

t fight the new phenomenon of greatly accelerating early obsolescence of 

fs^, skills, Paul Armer speaks of "Educational Security" to protect the indivi- 

0% dual's occupational future much in the way Social Security protects his 

O retirement future. 

i7f As professionals, some of us spent a good part of the 1960»s updating 

^ and upgrading our language and teaching skills through NDEA and EPDA 

institutes. We may well wonder why obsolescence now hangs heavy and 
threatening. Have we not "done our damdest?" What more do "they" expect 
of us? To the growing chagrin of many professionals (or, perhaps, finally 
to their credit) academe is moving into the public arena where the per- 
formance criterion reigns supreme. How strange some of us feel*. 

As editors of this newsletter well into our second year of gathering 
evidence of grassroots support for indlvidualiaation of foreign-language 
instruction, we are pleased with the steady Increase in reports coming to 
us from teachers and administrators at various educational levels from all 
r 'gions of the country* We sense growing responsiveness to the performance 
OA'iterion. We are happy to see nationwide interest in in-service workshops 
devoted to individualization. However we should like to caution our 
colleagues that revising materials, rearranging space and time schedules, 
relabeling courses, etc. (that is, modernizing the package) are the very 
least of the refonns needed to forestall obsolescence. 

The critical area most in need of reform, is teacher + student relation- 
ships. The goals should be to refoim ourselves . To achieve this, whether 
early or late in our careers, we should assess our personal strengths and 
weaknesses and speak realistically about ourselN^es, our schools, and our 
students. We are seriously suggesting self -analysis and introspection in 
order to meet the needs of the individuals we serve within the limits of our 
own capabilities. Let's be rigorously honest with outselvesl 

The processes of self-analysis and introspection should lead us to 
nJ cautious, measured, successful steps toward individualization. Many of the 
^ "whole-hog," mass-imitative, "follow- the -leader" approaches will end, we 

^ predict, in large failures. Let us concentrate on our slowly evolving 

roles and be cautious about our existing ones. Above all, let's recognize 
obsolescence when it is upon us I 

•j* Edited by: 

0 Ronald L. Gougher John F. Bockaan 

Associate Professor of (iemBrkZ"Zr::°^^ o^!^,^^^^^^ Development Center 

OWest Chester State College 5^0Aa\i Qc'^'4<*^ Tucson Public Schools 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 0 >^ Tucson, Arizona 
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ftactleal Flrat gteps fdr Individuallalng 
Suggestioiid for feachesra Who Mcist 
Start from "Scratch" 



After most teachers have taught a class for a few weeks they begin to 
note that there are significant differences in student performance. Using 
just one such class as an example, X will outline how one might employ a 
cautious approach to individualizing. 

First of all, it is suggested that this class be at the second or third 
level (under the normally-used credit granting system). Most second or 
third level classes consist of about twenty-five students. So will our 
hypothetical group. While each instructor may well continue to teach four 
other classes (as he did before) for a year, this "pilot class" will serve 
as a beginning e3Q)erience for him, his students, his administration, and 
community. 

Afber the first rating period (six to nine weeks) grades may have to 
be assigned, but at that time the teacher of the "pilot class" will use the 
evaluations as indicators of what some students know well and what some 
students do not know veil. Based on the evaluations the teacher should 
decide how he can individualize his instruction to help each student learn 
at his own optimum rate. 

It is probably true that the six to eight students who received an 
evaluation of *'A" in this class could have learned more in the time given 
for the instruction. It is «'*.so very probab3.e that the twelve to fourteen 
students who earned "B" or "C" evaluations were learning as much as they 
could in the time given. Then, too, the three to five students who earned 
only a "D" (or worse) probably could not learn the material presented in 
the time given. 

Realizing that the students who have earned an "A" might learn more than 
will nomally be required for the next rating period, the teacher must think 
of ways to allow these students to learn best from small group instruction. 
The teacher might decide to teach all twelve students as a group because he 
believes it is all he can do to manage small groups. Students Who have 
failed (or nearly failed) may have to be taught in remedial fashion. 

How one does it is, for the most part, an individual matter; however, 
the reader may find the suggestions offered here helpful to give direction. 

1. Show the students how to use equipment for listening. 

2. Orient the advanced students in the independent study component 
and show them how to follow directions that are written. 

3* Encourage the advanced students to mc ?e ahead more quickly and 

guide them as much as time allows. 
k. Perhaps two or three days a week these advanced students could 

work in the library or in some other place that is isolated as 

mxdh as possible from the group instruction. 
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5. Teach the middle group on a day to day basis. 

6. Even though the advanced group mig^ht be learning the siarth unit 
(chapter) in the text by the twelfth week, vhile the middle 
group is only working on \mit four, large group instruction will 
still be possible. 

7. Bring the advanced students together with the middle group (and 
slower students at times) for oral practice, substitution drills, 
and so forth two or three times a week. Even thougih the advanced 
students have learned the fourth unit a few weeks before, they 
can benefit from repetition and practice in the unit which the 
middle group is studying for the first time (unit four). Such a 
process gives the teacher a chance to provide for more oral 
practice and also to evaluate pronunciation, intonation, and 
basic conversational ability for all students. 

8. Provide additional material and activities for the advanced 
students who can benefit from them. Thus a process of horizontal 
progression might be started. 

9. Teach as many remedial lessons to the slower students as possible. 
Do this while the advanced students are working independently and 
the middle group is practicing lessons already presented or while 
they are writing, reading, and so forth in the classroom. 

10. Begin to revise the credit granting system so that the advanced 
students can be rewarded with credit as soon as they achieve the 
proficiency required. As well, the teacher must try to allow the 
slower students to earn less credit but at a higher proficiency 
level than "C." 

11. Begin to solve the articulation problem by cooperating with other 
teachers. 

By the end of one year it would probably be good to award more than one 
credit to the advanced students, one credit to the middle group, and less 
to the slower group (but not "D" for effort in more work. ) Naturally, 
students might move from one group to the other, periodically. The amount 
of movement will, again, depend on how well the teacher can control it. 

Important factors for the benefit of the teachers are: 

1. Teachers will have a chance to see how other students in the school 
react to the new program. 

2. Teachers will have a chance to learn the new working relationships 
with the administration, follow foreign language teachers, other 
staff members, and the community. 

3. Teachers will have a chance to assess themselves in their new roles. 
k. Programs will be developed on a more recLlistic basis in each school. 

If this process is used there is less chance of outright failure for 
students and teachers. Since each teacher is implementing the program in 
only one class, he can "retreat" to large group instruction as often as he 
believes it is necessary. 
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Ench teacher vlll groK with the progriin or reiaiae this type dt 
instruction ia not for him or her» and soifte teachers may veil remain "large 
group" instructors the "prdgrsm" in the school develops* ©-.ihers might 
supervise more independent study; yet others might he responsible for more 
small group instruction and remedial work. 

From this process the teachers in the foreign language department might 
develop their program further, teachers should never go beyond the point 
vhere quality, interest, and motivation break down for the students and the 
teachers. 

The reader should not think that these first stev s are any more than a 
beginning for individualizing. —Ronald L. Gougher 



h Statement on Skills end Feelings ; 
The Prmension of ^epth " in' individualization 

Human cognition in general is still largely a mystery and will always 
remain a vonder. Individual cognitive styles, moreover, differ from one 
another in ways that are sometimes gross and sometimes subtle, often strik- 
ing and occasionally unbelievable. But ^en the human mind is fully activated, 
it perfoms in ways that challenge scientific explanation and sometimes 
demolish theories of education. The chief value in individualization, and 
its most compelling justification, is precisely that it provides greater scope 
for involving, evoking and provo^ting the full intellectual powers of each 
student. The indivldualizer's first task is therefore here, rather than in 
mere proliferation of alternative printed or recorded resources, or in mere 
tinkering with details which seem inappropriate for a given student or group 
of students. 

But the intellect never comes forth by itself, any more than blood flows 
independent of heart, liver, kidneya or lunga. The linguistic skills that a 
student gets of ^owe one element of a course are only the most super- 
ficial part of what that element has meant to him. The same element that 
provides practice of the preaent aubjunctive alao haa significance for the 
student's self-esteem, for his perception of the esteem that others have for 
him, for his feelings of security or insecurity, and for his sense of affili- 
ation or disaffiliation with groups both within ^he classroom itself and in 
the country where the language is spoken. It is these more profound meanings 
that will either bind the student's peraonality or releaae it, and only aa 
the whole person ia free can the part that we call 'mind' become fx^e to deal 
with the preaent aubjunctive or the namea of the animala in a barnyard. 

The kind of individualization that atrives to deal with 'depth' in this 
sense will of course make use of adjustments in 'longitudinal' speed and in 
'lateral' variety of subject matter. It will alao, aa we have said, exploit 
the endleaa poasibilitiea for lexical and structural variation. But it will 
do 80 with reference to a final pair of axe a, which are again largely inde- 
pendent of one another. These are 'difficulty' and 'reaponaibllity. ' 



fhere is no need to desoi'ibe the continuum of ♦ difficulty' for any 
esepeHinced teacher is already familiar with it. fhe thoughtful individualiaer 
aay want to rememher that fine graditlon of difficulty inay be applied to the 
techniques of presentation and practice as well as to the materials themselves. 
But perhaps the most i^rtant thing that we are saying here about difficulty 
is that it does not have to vary with the amount of responsibility. 

Likewise, the term 'responsibility' requires very little discussion. It 
is used here in very much its e\'eryday sense. It Is the sum of the choices 
that we leave open to the student, and choice is a major prerequisite for 
creativity, and creativity is quickly and firmly tied to many of the deeper 
needs. Responsibility comes in all sizes and in all shapes, some of which 
we teachers think about more readily than we think about others. 

Earl Stevick 
Foreign Service Institute 
Arlington, Virginia 



BOOK AVAIimE 

The author of this thought -provoking note has recently completed one of 
the most helpful books available on adapting and writing language lessons. 
It can be purchased through the Language and Area Research Section, Division 
of Foreign Studies, Institute of International Studies, U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of H.E.W., Washington, D.C. 20202. Ask for Adapting 
and Writing Lan guage Lessons by Earl W. Stevick of the Foreign Service 
Institute (l97l). 



MAJOR STATEMENTS CW IMDIVIDUALIZATION 

Rand-McNally has announced the second printing of Individualization of 
Instruction in Foreign Languages ; A Practical Guide, R. L. Gougher ed. 
Distributed before by the Center for Curriculum Development, the book will 
now be available at: Foreign Language Division—Education Division, Rand 
McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago, 111. 6068O. Along vith I nd3.vi - 
dualizing Foreign Language Instruction , Altman and Politaer, eds. TNeifbury 
House: Rowley, Mass.), it was named one of the two ma.jor statements on 
individualization in the ACTFL Review, 1978. 



Guidelines for an Inservice Workshop and 
Checklist of Leamin_g Activities and Ob jectives 

Especially for teachers and administrators Who must direct 
inservice programs to help individualize foreign language 
ins':i'uction. 



Cheek each item whenever you feel you understand the concept and could implement 



it in your teaching program. 



I. t uttdef stand the rationale for Individualised I'oreign Language 
Instruotion and the following related eomponenta: 

.•definition of Individualized Foreign Language Instruction. 
Need for revised grading and credit systems. 
Need to foster student inquiry, student self -evaluation, student 

involvement in setting goals. 
Problems vith drill methods and lock step approach in context 

of today's schools. 
Changed role of the teacher in Individualized Foreign Language 
Instruction. 

II. I have gaineu sufficient information to take the following initial 
steps in implementing Individualized Foreign Language Instruction. 

Assess existing program and its adaptability (Points of resistance, 

existing materials. Where is the starting point?). 
_ Write a program proposal for board or for administration. 
Gain administrative approval and help. 

Assess total needs of new program (human resources, hardware, 

software) . 

Establish a commitment and develop procedures for use of time. 

Prepare staff members (inservice training, observation of 

existing programs, appropriate background reading). 
Involve the total department for better artieiilation and 

cooperation. 

III. I have prepared some of the following materials for Implementation 
of Individualized Foreign Language Instruction in my own program. 

Write performance objeeti'ves. 

Write student checklists, guidelines, handbooks, etc., for text, 

supplementary materials and hardware. 

Prepare steps and procedures for student orientation. 

Arrange for cooperation of parents. 

^ Outline duties of aides, paraprofeasionals, tutors, and all others 

involved. 

Establish procedures for teaching students the process of learning 

in Individualized Foreign Language Instruction. 

IV, I am prepared to offer the following alternatives for more complete 
Individualized Foreign Language Instruction. 

Alternative text materials with guidelines for Independent and 

small group str^dy. 
Altematlve supplementary materials for vertical «nd horizontal 

progression. 
A procedure for contracting student work. 

Additional hardware for individual student work. 

Preparation for new student groupings for oral drill, remedial 

work, peer cooperation and interaction. 




_ Rearpangement of fftcllitlta to t&eitom to Indlviduallaed Poraign 

^ New ©ppo3?tunltiea fof study 6f apeeial inter««t imd skill atreai# 

V« 1 Ml prepared to obtain and UTjlllze all help available. 

_ Teaehere aldea (Where and iihat do they do?) 

Volunteer native epeaker tutora (Where and Vhat do they do?) 
..^ Consultant if neceaaary. 

Peer cooperation and Interaction (Thla la a Vhole new field!) 

VI. 1 have eatahliahed procedurea for atudent evaluation and for program 
evaluation. 

, Pre-teat and placement in program. 

Final teating of objectivea, unite, paekagea, etc. 

Teating for overall progreas at tine intervale that I can manage 

aueceaafiilly. 
Student evaluation of the program and procedurea. 
^ Teating for progreaa in the affective domain (Study akilla, 

attitudea, initiative, reaponaibillty, reaponalveneaa). 

VII. I have eatabliahed an attitude for change, experimentation, obaer- 
vation, and teating in the following areaa: 

New teehniquea for preaentation of the four akilla in foreign 

language learning. 
New teehniquea for creating peer Interaction and real uae of the 

target language. 

Creation of motivating and relevant learning atmoaphere. 

Eatablishment of new relatlonahip with my foreign language 

studenta. 

Increaaed attention to affective areaa of foreign language learn- 
ing (Perception, attitude, akilla, receiving, experimenting 
with uae of language, riak, of failure, initiative, aelf-evalu- 
ation). 

The above repreaenta an effort to lead in-aervlce teachers to indivl- 
duevlization of their foreign language inatruction. It works beat aa a aharing 
of reaponaibilitiea that demanda fUll teacher participation. Final aucceaa, 
to be sure, la determi.ned by the many variables brought by each individual 
teacher to the class. 



Robert McClennan 
Mountain View High School 
Mountain View, California 
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HBPqBT OF WORKSHOP AVAIIABLS 

A oue hundred page report of the Weat Cheater Workshop on Individualiaing 
Foreign Language Inatruction, Summer, 1972, will be available aoon at ERIC- 
MIA, 62 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. It ineludea achedulea, papers, 
atudent projects, diacuaaiona, bibliography, and a l\at of participanta, and 
emphasizes analysis of programs by teachers. It can be purchased in microfiche 
or hard copy. 

NOTES OF INTEREST 

A Teacher's Guide to the Adaptation of Basic Texts to Individualized 
Instruction should be available soon. Written and edited by Ronald L. Gougher, 
Fhilip D. Smith, and David E. Wolfe, it containa general principlea for 
individualizing foreign language inatruction plua aample nateriala already 
uaed in teaching French, CSerman, and Spaniah in the United Statea. The 
document ia an outcome of a U.S.O.E. grant intended to produce a amall, con- 
ciae handbook for public achool teachera. For further information write to 
Frofeaaor CSoufisher at Weat Chester State College. 

MMXXKK 

Educators seeking a conciae report on individualization of foreign 
language inatruction might be intereated in obtaining the Northeaat Conference 
Reporta . 1973 * It containa brief, to-the-point atatementa about problema in 
Individualizing foreign language inatruction by Lorraine Straaheim, John 
Bookman, Hiilip D. Smith, Howard Altman, Aline Deabonnet, and Alfred D. Roberta. 

Workahopa on individualizing foreign language inatruction are to be 
offered again in 1973 at Weat Cheater State College and the Uhiveraity of 
Waahington. Information can be obtained by writing to Profeaaor Goug^her at 
West Cheater State College, Weat Cheater, Fa. and Profeaaor Altman at the 
TTniveraity of Waahington or ^ster McKlm of Bellevue Public Schoola, 
Bellevue ,Washington . 

Individualized Spanish for Engllah Speakera 
Mrta Vega, Mrector 
Dade County School Syatem 
Miami, Florida 

For 1972-73, it is a developmental program whose staff is writing and pro- 
ducing tapes and visuals for packages of afjlf-inatructional materiala. 

The materiala of the Individualized Spanish for Engllah Speakera program 
can be compared to a tree with a trunk and branchea. The Trunk ia the baaic 
body of knowledf'e and the braxichea are the extenaiona of the material for the 
academic program of Lev«la I -II In addition to the vocational &reaa of auto- 
motive aervlces, barber/beauty work, food services, radio/TV repair and 
retail sales. Thua, thft entire project will provide Choicea to the atudent. 



Hht pvogrm irill provide for aelf-inetruction in learning to sipeak, with 
aufficient wftdinis «nd vritinis ft3tts*elafe4 to fiOfnplenent the apeaking akills. 
The Jnateriala are divided into ou»ailloa %Aiich provide very wlnimal atepa of 
learning aa in true prograxraned teacta and also fumiah opportunitiea for group 
nork and eonatant teaoher eontaot. 

Teachers -who will field teat the materiala, atarting In January 1973 
will receive apecial in-aervi<je training. They have been aelected from public 
and private achoola, coramnity adult achoola and Miami Bade Junior College. 



